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“Too Steadfastly Felicitous” 

‘*A sense of desecration mingles with a sense of in- 
eapacity in describing what is so mysterious, so glorious, 
and so dear.’ One feels the truth of these words in 
attempting to elucidate the simplest beauty of Virgil’s* 
work. ‘‘The admirer of Virgil will shrink from speech: 
he will be unwilling to seem to proffer his own poor and 
disputable opinion on matters which lie so far above any 
support which he ean give.’"? Criticism of the Orpheus 
and Eurydice episode, however, is not thus inhibited, 
for Ovid—thai Osear Wilde of Rome—gives us a master- 
ly and matehless critique of it. 

Somehow the words of Myers, ‘‘a sense of incapacity 
in describing what is so mysterious, so glorious, and so 
dear,’’ express the very quality of style which gives this 
Virgilian gem its distinct value and sets it infinitely 
above the unhappy facility and sterile conceit of Ovid’s 
subsequent imitation. But let us first see how in his 
visit to tue hatlowea regions m Chaste and 
reverent Maro displays that pious fear which fitted him 
to become the very vates of the infernal world. For here 
too is that economy of awe in his Sibyl, when first she 
speaks of Aeneas’ great venture: 

facilis descensus Averno: 


noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis. 
(Aen. VI, 126-127) 


And again: 


Nox ruit, Aenea, nos flendo ducimus Roras. 
(Ibid., 593) 


But Virgil’s whiteness of soul was not satisfied with this. 
He must pray, and with powerful romance picture so 
that unknown world: 


Di, quibus imperium est animarum, umbraeque silentes 
et Chaos, et Phlegethon, loca nocte tacentia late, 
sit mihi fas audita loqui; sit numine vestro 
pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas. 
(Ibid., 264 ff.) 


Let us see just two more simple evidences from the 
Sixth Aeneid to prove Virgil’s pietas toward the oeuvai 
Seat and the world of those dread divinities. To a 
query of Aeneas the Sibyl responds: 

Deum certissima proles, 
Cocyti stagna alta vides, Stygiamque paludem, 
di cuius jurare timent et failere numen. 
(Ibid., 322-324) 


* As ‘‘Virgil,’’ the older spelling of the poet’s name in Eng- 
lish, seems to be preferred by many writers at present, we shali 
hereafter print ‘‘Vergil’’ or ‘‘Virgil’’ according to each con- 
tributor’s preference. (Editor’s note) 


And in another passage we see how Virgil suggests the 
mysterious infinity of the world below by the ineffable 
immensity of the world around us: 


Infelix Dido . . . per sidera juro, 
per superos, et si qua fides tellure sub ima est... 
(Ibid., 458-459) 


Let the ‘‘sense of incapacity,’’ however, inhibit us; 
let us not proceed to the Georgics without Ovid’s guid- 
ance. Thus, with the insouciance characteristic of a self- 
conscious and faithless generation, does Ovid, in his 
Orpheus, approach the Styx, Avernus, and Tartarus: 


Quam satis ad superas postquam Rhodopeius auras 
deflevit vates, ne non temptaret et umbras, 

ad Styga Taenaria est ausus descendere porta, 
perque leves populos simulacraque functa sepulero 
Persephonen adiit, inamoenaque regna tenentem 
umbrarum dominum. (Metam, X, 11-16) 


Surely Orpheus is thoronehly at home: if this he not 
becrayed by the ‘‘jazzy’’ redundance of dactyls and pre- 
cipitation of style, it is, nevertheless, straightway made 
manifest ; for with a simple chord he begins his song— 
that song, if it can be called a song, that chant of magie 
and of mystery, which the Lord of the Golden Branch, 
the star of the phantom shore, the very Lord of language, 
about whose baby lips the bees had murmured, while the 
Graces danced and the Muses eradled their princeling in 
roses—the song he twice suggested and twice forbore to 
sing. 

In which of his two suggestions is Virgil more delicate, 
in the Aeneid: 


Si potuit manes arcessere conjugis Orpheus 
Threicia fretus cithara fidibusque canoris; 
(Aen., VI, 119-120) 


or in the Georgics: 


At cantu commotae ... ? (Georg., IV, 471) 


An English compeer of the Lord of language also 
twice suggested that magic chant, but twice forbore to 
sing it. 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs 
Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce... 
That Orpheus’ self may raise his head 
From golden slumber ... and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto to have quite set free 
His half-regained Eurydice. 

(Milton, L’ Allegro) 

Virgil, alas, was in ignorance; but Ovid, with that 
sterile, pedantic accuracy which is something of a by- 
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product of the self-consciousness of a generation like his, 
has given us verbatim the lovely song which stirred the 
breast of Dis to unclasp the lovely form of the fair 
Eurydice. 
Pulsis ad carmina nervis, 
sic ait: ‘‘O positi sub terra numina mundi, 
in quem recidimus quidquid mortale creamur; 
si licet, et falsi positis ambagibus oris, 
vera loqui sinitis; non hue ut opaca viderem 
Tartara descendi; nec uti villosa colubris 
Terna Medusaei vincirem guttura monstri. 
Causa viae conjunx; in quam caleata venenum 
vipera diffudit; crescentesque abstulit annos. 
Posse pati volui: nee me tentasse negabo. 
Vicit Amor: supera deus hic bene notus in ora est, 
an sit et hic, dubito; sed et hic tamen auguror esse, 
famaque si veteris non est mentita rapinae, 
vos quoque junxit Amor. Per ego haec loca plena timoris, 
per Chaos hoe ingens, vastique silentia regni, 
Eurydices, oro, properata retexite fata. 
Omnia debemur vobis; paulumque morati, 
serius aut citius sedem properamus ad unam. 
Tendimus hue omnes, haec est domus ultima; vosque 
humani generis longissima regna tenetis. 
Haee quoque, cum justos matura peregerit annos 
juris erit vestri. Pro munere poscimus usum. 
Quodsi fata negant veniam pro conjuge, certum est 
Nolle redire mihi. Leto gaudete: duorum. 


(Metam., X, 16-39) 


To be fair, we must say that this is not without beau- 
ty; there is beauty in 


in quem recidimus quidquid mortale creamur; 


and crescentes annos has all the charm of the description 
of another maiden, who ‘‘blossomed like a tender sap- 
ling.’’ No one will negleet vos quoque junzit Amor, and 
the graceful properata retexite fata. So much for the 
strains that won the ear of Pluto. Disregarding for the 
nonee this not unrhetorieal and not over-reverent plead- 
ing, we turn to the effects of the song in the realms of 
Dis, as Ovid pictures them for us. 

The bloodless shades wept at these his words, the wave trickled 
from Tantalus in security, fixed stood the wheel of Ixion, the 
birds of the air snatched not the liver, and thou, mighty Sisyphus, 
didst sit on thy throne. Then, too, as men sing the tale, the first 
big tears did well from the Furies’ startled eyes. And the royal 
spouses could not but give way, and thence, where she moved in 
painful gait, a shy, retiring shade, they called Eurydice and the 
Rhodopeian hero embraced her and the law of her deliverance. 
(Ibid., 40-50, freely rendered.) 


In his next paragraph, however, Ovid grows more 
serious, and he deseribes the second death of Eurydice 
with an approach to real power. What the poet should 
say and what leave unsaid is a point of extreme delicacy 
in literary criticism. But one cannot help feeling that 
Eurydice’s silence is very praiseworthy. In the simple 
words quid nisi se quereretur amatam and supremum 
‘*Vale’’ is the stuff of which great poetry is made. 


In the Georgics Eurydice is eloquent and Orpheus is 
silent. But is Virgil silent? Ah no! There is scarcely 
a line not replete with his passionate humanity, with the 
majestic music and magie sadness of his words. We had 
better be safe, and say that Orpheus, Eurydice, and 
Virgil are all silent, and that only Nature’s self is speak- 
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ing. As we did with Ovid, then, let us consider the 
descent to Hades, the song, and the events consequent 
on it. (Georg., IV, 464-506 and 522-525.) 

Virgil, shy, retiring, and a bit of a countryman, al- 
ways was withal a great lover. Before he had created 
Dido, or even Eurydice, he had given us lightsome lines 
such as: 

Tibi lilia plenis 
Ecce ferunt nymphae calathis. 
So now we are not surprised to find that the glowing 
ardor of his words heightens the pallor of Ovid’s callow 
smartness. For the latter’s Quam satis .. . deflevit 
vates we have: 


Te, dulcis coniunx, te solo in litore secum, 
Te veniente die, te decedente ‘canebat. 
(Ibid., 465-466) 


Then Orpheus in his grief descends to Hades, and this 
—strangely enough—in fewer lines that in Ovid! Yet 
he takes longer; is more reverent! What is the mystery 
here? It is Virgil’s own pietas, and the power of con- 
centration which it gives him. The soul of the great 
poet, and of the great man in the great poet, packs a 
whole world of emotion into a few words. It is as true 
of Goethe as of Sappho, of Dante as of Homer. No per- 
fection of rhetoric however varied, no technical mastery 
of rhythm however refined, can win entrance into this 
company. That is why Ovid’s lines above (properata 
retexite fata, ete.) cannot ring true beside si qua fata 
aspera rumpas, nor beside Lucretius’ 


misero misere, aiunt, omnia ademit 
una dies infesta tibi tot praemia vitae, 
(De Rer. Nat., III, 898-899) 


nor beside any line of Adam’s greatest speech in the 
Ninth Book of Paradise Lost, v. g., 


And me with thee hath ruined; for with thee 
Certain my resolution is to die. 
(Par. Lost, IX, 906-907) 


In all there is that concentration which is the distin- 
guishing faculty of great poets. 


So in these few lines of Virgil we find that combina- 
tion of subtle artistry, of word-mastery, of poetic force, 
which we know analysis ean display in every line of the 
Georgics. Perhaps here it is the position of the words, 
Taenarias etiam fauces, ‘‘even the Taenarian jaws’’—of 
Hell, of course; alta ostia Ditis, ‘‘the portals of Dis.’’ 
Alta can searce be rendered ; obviously it means ‘‘lofty’’ 
with ostia, yet in its position it also suggests ‘‘portals 
unto the depths of Dis.’’ 

In the lines that follow we have the heart of the in- 
cident : 


Taenarias etiam fauces, alta ostia Ditis, 

et caligantem nigra formidine lucum 

ingressus, Manesque adiit regemque tremendum 
nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere corda. 
At cantu commotae, Erebi de sedibus imis . . . 


The powerful nescia mansuescere corda is a main 
motif in this little sonatina, and the maestro no more 
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allows it to be lost than he does the brief infeliz motif 
in the great movement of his immortal symphony.? It 
appears again, somehow enhanced, (as Beethoven im- 
proves his themes at each reappearance) in the line: 


ignoscenda quidem; scirent si ignoscere Manes. 


We may well note in these same lines that the rever- 
ence, reticence, and awe, the sweet sense of mystery, is 
perhaps obtained by consistency of tone-color. This is 
not the case in Ovid: consistency is marred by light 
touches—epigrams and lapses into bathos. But in Vir- 
gil the descent to Hades, Dis, the cantus, the mire of 
Cocytus, and the inamabilis unda of Styx are all 
fused ; there is no distinction, no sharp line, no play of 
light amid this shadow, until—to heighten the climax— 
in these cheerful chords, by swift modulation, he ap- 
proaches the major mode: 


Iamque pedem referens casus evaserat omnes 
redditaque Eurydice superas veniebat ad auras 
pone sequens . (Georg., IV, 485 ff.) 


Then come the tragic harmonies of the climax, and in 
their midst that plaintive refrain (A), mansuescere 
nescia corda, met by a new theme (B), with which it 
continues linked until the close of the episode: 

pone sequens (namque hance dederat Proserpina legem), 
cum subito incautum dementia (B) cepit amantem, 
ignoscenda quidem, scirent (A) si ignoscere Manes; 
restitit, Eurydicenque suam iam luce sub ipsa 
immemor, heu, victusque animi respexit. Ibi omnis 
effusus labor atque inmitis rupta tyranni 


foedera, terque fragor stagnis auditus Averni. 
(Ibid., 487-493) 


Here, by way of excursus, let us note in this climax 
a striking resemblance, which is even verbal, to the 
climax of our great English epic: 


So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she cat. 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost. “ 


With this climax, or any climax in Milton’s work, we 
could scarcely in justice compare the work of some clever 
writer of verses. So it is in comparing the cleverness 
of Ovid with these fragile beauties of Virgil. Poor 
Ovid, alas, is too fatally fluent, unhappily and “ stead- 
fastly felicitous’’; we cannot compare his rhetoric with 
the suggestion, the hidden passion, the quiet music, the 
hovering mystery of Virgil’s lines. 

But we have noted Ovid’s splendid silence in: 


Jamque iterum moriens non est de conjuge quicquam 
Questa suo: quid enim nisi se quereretur amatam? 


Can it be that Virgil has erred? Surely he should ‘‘bid 
the soul of Orpheus sing’! Yet in Virgil Orpheus never 
speaks; Eurydice has five exquisite verses of lament. 
Nature itself speaks for her. Yet in these lines—for 
their beauty, little less than sacred to lovers of Virgil— 
we find consummate art. For in them we have the little 
motif (dementia cepit amantem) echoed; and what we 
may call a Eurydice theme, miseram, introduced (if we 
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may use so cold a word) by Eurydice, and brought to 
its highest expression by Orpheus: 


Illa, ‘Quis et me’ inquit, ‘miseram(E) et te perdidit, 
Orpheu, 

(A: nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere corda) 

quis tantus furor? (B: dementia cepit amantem) 
en iterum crudelia retro 

fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina somnus. 

Jamque vale: feror ingenti cireumdata nocte 

invalidasque tibi tendens, heu non tua, palmas. 

(Ibid., 494-498) 

And now when she has long since disappeared, ceu 
fumus in auras, and he has long wandered the Hyper- 
borean fields, and the banks of Tanais in melodious 
solitude, spurning the empty vaunt of other hymeneal 
joys, now in death, in his fidelity’s martyrdom, he is at 
last articulate. 

‘Eurydicen,’ vox ipsa et frigida lingua 
‘Ah miseram Eurydicen,’ anima fugiente vocabat: 


‘Eurydicen,’ toto referebant flumine ripae. 
(Ibid., 525-527) 


Cuar.es J. O’Net, S. J. 


NOTES 
1. F. W. H. Myers, Virgil. 
2. Cf. Rebert, Virgil and Those Others. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Book Review 
A Latin Lexicon, edited by F. P. Leverett. Latin-Eng- 
lish, pp. 1004; English-Latin, pp. 318. The Peter 
Reilly Company, Philadelphia, 1931. $5.00; with 
thumb index, $6.00. 


For this new edition of the familiar Latin Lexicon of 
Leverett, new plates were made. The result is a well- 
printed volume, altogether free from the illegible mar- 
ginal smudges and blurry type that so often greet the 
eye of the student in plate-reprints of popular reference 
books. Quantities are marked throughout; grammatical 
points, particular connotations of words and phrases, 
and historical references receive special attention. This 
happy overstepping of the strict bounds of the lexi- 
cographer is noted in the preface, where Leverett states: 
“‘In such a case the work is better overdone than come 
tardy off.’’ The size and the scope of the book recom- 
mend it to the student for whom the popular Classic 
Latin Dictionary no longer suffices, and for whom the 
full detail of the great Thesaurus Linguae Latinae is 
either unnecessary or unavailable. 

G. C. P. 


The benefit of most translations from poetry, except 
they be by true poets, seems mainly to rest with the 
translators.—Tennyson 


The charm of what is classical, in art or literature, is 
that of the well-known tale to which we can, neverthe- 


less, listen over and over again because it is told so well. 
—Pater 
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Editorial 


The teaching of Latin and Greek is as honorable a 
means of gaining a livelihood as is any other reputable 
occupation. Hence young people who feel that they have 
talent and inclination for the classics (and are not am- 
bitious of wealth!) may laudably choose this field of 
endeavor in preference to other ways of making a living. 
The pursuit of classical scholarship is also one of the 
many possible ways of advancing human knowledge, 
through the discovery of new facts about ancient civil- 
ization. Sueh discoveries may of themselves be of no 
transcendent consequence to humanity; still, widening 
the horizon of human knowledge, even if it be merely 
through the addition of a few facts hitherto unknown, 
or only partially known, or inadequately understood, 
is a thing good in itself and useful to mankind. At times, 
too, apparently trivial discoveries lead to others of wider 
scope and greater moment. Hence one can appreciate 
the purely scientifie attitude of many classical scholars 
who devote their lives primarily to research. 

But for such as gauge all human values in terms of 
character and spiritual achievement, who, imbued with 
the Christian world-view, deem the one ultimately sig- 
nifieant thing in life the compassing by man of his 
eternal destiny,—for such the teaching of the classics 
holds an even higher and nobler appeal. Their all- 
pervading ethical and pedagogical preoccupation may 
not be understood by those who take a different view of 
life: they may perhaps be condescendingly referred to 
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as humanists or humanitarians or sentimentalists. But 
their world-view being what it is, and life being in their 
conception one and undivided, they cannot reasonably 
be satisfied with any partial or exclusive loyalties, be 
it to science, or antiquity, or anything else. They feel 
the need of striving always to see life whole, and, con- 
sequently, of subordinating all lesser values as means 
to the supreme purpose of existence. Hence for them 
‘‘seientist’’, ‘‘poet’’, ‘‘humanitarian’’ can constitute no 
adequately distinet and self-contained categories. If 
they are elassicists, it is beeause they are convinced that 
a thorough study of the classical languages and litera- 
tures affords an excellent, if not unique, discipline of 
reason, imagination, and taste, and so provides the best 
of groundworks for the development of a solid and com- 
plete Christian character. Indeed, if it were not for the 
ethical and pedagogical possibilities which the teaching 
of Latin and Greek offers them, they would probably 
turn to more fertile fields of labor in which to traffic 
with the talent entrusted to them by the Master. They 
may be philologists or sociologists or anything else you 
like; but they are first and foremost men, Christian 
men—no, not only first and foremost, but always 
Christian men. ‘‘Sceientist qua scientist’’, ‘‘philologist 
qua philologist’’? may be useful concepts; but their trans- 
ference from the order of coneepts to the order of life 
and conduct has in modern times sadly divided man 
against himself and his fellows. It has led to the de- 
plorable ‘‘business is business’’ mentality, which tends 
to exelude justice, charity, and all that is best in man 
from the major portion of man’s daily thinking and 
doing. It has tended to divorce religion and ethies from 
the domain of reason, and relegate them to the sphere of 
mere sentiment. It is precisely to restore to man this 
inner unity which he has lost or is in danger of losing, 
to make him onee again, in his whole life and in all its 
details, a man, that the humanist still clings to the study 
and the teaching of the ancient classics. For not Sopho- 
cles alone, but Homer and Plato, Virgil and Horace, and 
the other greatest writers of antiquity, each in his own 
way, ‘‘saw life steadily and saw it whole’’; and our own 
age, so poor in spiritual values despite its riches, has 
much to learn from the fullness and internal harmony 
of their ideal. 


Two notable contributions have recently been made 
to a better understanding of Virgil’s exquisite handling 
of the hexameter. The first of these is in the Introduc- 
tion of Mackail’s new edition of the Aeneid (The 
Aeneid of Virgil, by J. W. Mackail, Oxford, 1930), 
especially section XVI; and the second in an article by 
W. F. J. Knight on ‘‘Texture in Vergil’s Rhythms”’ 
(Classical Journal, vol. XXVII, no. 3, Dee. 1931, pp. 
192-202). The two different angles from which the sub- 
jcet is treated by these two writers beautifully supple- 
ment each other, and both contributions are extremely 
helpful towards a fuller appreciation of the music of 
Virgil’s verse. 
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Emotion—An Important Element in Colometry 

Colometry, or the use of periodie writing by means of 
longer and shorter phrasal units which the ancients 
called cola and commata, is not an extraneous element 
smuggled into our interpretation of the Greek and Latin 
classics; it is of the very mold of ancient thought and 
sentiment. Our modern attempts at colometrization of 
ancient texts, therefore, in order to be true’to the ancient 
form, must be organic, and not mechanical. ‘‘The form 
is mechanic’’, says Coleridge, ‘‘when on any given 
material we impress a predetermined form. The organic 
form, on the other hand, is innate; it shapes, as it de- 
‘clops itself from within’’. Colometrization is not a 
thing to toy with; it has to obey certain laws of the 
human mind, and involves an obligation to the author 
whose text we wish to colometrize. To be just to him, 
to reproduce his tought accurately, we must know his 
theory and practice of writing. Happily some of the 
ancients who were literary craftsmen of the highest 
order have let us into the secrets of their style. When 
we have no explanation from a particular author him- 
self, we may sometimes get help from learned men who 
have watched him at closer range, and have studied his 
writings with care and sympathy. 

In the following I wish to analyze some statements 
made by St. Augustine and show their significance for 
our study of ancient colometry. In Book IV of his 
treatise De Doctrina Christiana the one-time rhetor and 
expounder of literature touches on the nature of ancient 
periodie writing, and comments on certain passages from 
the Bible in such a way as to clarify our notion of colon 
and comma as constituents of a period. The spccial 
point I wish to make is that, in determining the extent 
of colon, comma, or period, we must—in the judgment 
of Augustine—consider the writer’s as well as the 
reader’s emotion. 

In section 11, Augustine analyzes the following 
passage from Romans (5, 3-5): Gloriamur in tribula- 
tionibus scientes quoniam tribulatio patientiam opera- 
tur, patientia autem probationem, probatio autem spem, 
spes autem non confundit, quia charitas Dei diffusa 
est in cordibus nostris per Spiritum Sanctum qui datus 
est nobis. After calling attention to the use of the figure 
ealled xAiua&, in Latin gradatio, by which each clause 
begins with the final substantive of the clause preceding, 
he says: 

‘After several phrases, which the Greeks call 
or xOupata, we membra or caesa, have been pronounced, 
each with the proper intonation to mark the end (post 
aliqua pronuntiationis voce singula finita), there fol- 
lows a structure compact and rounded out (ambitus 
sive circuitus) which the Greeks call xegiodos, the 
membra of which are read with the speaker’s voice 
left in suspense (cuius membra suspenduntur voce 
dicentis), except the last, after which the voice is 
dropped (donec ultimo finiantur). For of the membra 
preceeding the period, the first is quoniam tribulatio 
patientiam operatur; the second, patientia autem pro- 
bationem; the third, probatio vero spem. Then the 
period proper is subjoined and completed in three mem- 
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bra, the first of which is spes autem non confundit; the 
second, quia charitas Dei diffusa est in cordibus nostris; 
the third, per Spiritum Sanctum qui datus est nobis.’’ 


In other words, Augustine would have us colometrize 
the passage as follows: 


Gloriamur in tribulationibus scientes 


quoniam tribulatio patientiam operatur 
patientia autem probationem 
probatio autem spem 


one 


spes autem non confundit 
quia charitas Dei diffusa est in cordibus nostris 
per Spiritum Sanctum qui datus est nobis. 


bo 


Augustine’s comment, taken together with other state- 
ments to be quoted presently, will help us to understand 
his conception of an ancient period and its divisions. 


1. In Augustine’s judgment a subordinate clause, 
though a full-fledged grammatical structure, is not neces- 
sarily a colon or comma. The seventh colon in the quo- 
tation above consists, not of the relative clause, as we 
might expect, but of the per-phrase combined with the 
relative clause. And rightly so; for the thought of this 
colon remains unchanged if the relative clause is sub- 
stituted by, say, a participial construction, as per Spir- 
itum Sanctum datum nobis (so in the Greek). Just as 
in thinking, the thought is more important than the 
words in which it is clothed, so in writing, the thought 
unit is more important than the word unit. No doubt we 
shall do well, in our colometrizations of ancient texts. 
to be guided as a rule by the syntax of each passage; 
but we may question whether the division of sentences 
into principal and subordinate was as vividly appre- 
hended by the ancients as it is by us. The ancients 
seemed to think more in terms of cola and ecommata; 
and cola and commata to them were sense-units rather 
than syntactical groups. 


2. A further difference between ancient and modern 
theory appears in the definition of the period. Modern 
rhetoric assumes that a period is a complete sentence. 
The Greeks on the other hand, as Adams has pointed 
out in his Lysias (p. 351), saw a period ‘‘ wherever there 
was unity of thought and form in a group of cola.’’ 
Such a group might oceupy the whole of what we call 
a sentence, or it might appear in the midst of a sentence 
and lie embedded in it. Lysias shows himself acquainted 
with this form of speech, and we may suppose that it 
passed, eventually, into Roman practice. Quintilian 
seems to refer to it in IX, iv, 123. Augustine, at all 
events, takes it for granted; for in discussing Romans 
5, 3-5, he begins to count the cola of the passage from 
the second line (quoniam .. . ), not from the first; and 
besides, he begins the period proper (circuitus ipse) 
with colon five (spes autem ... ), and not before. Of 
course all seven cola taken together are one grammatical 
sentence, or one syntactical unit. 


3. In the quotation from Romans the colon spes autem 
non confundit belongs by syntax to what precedes, for 


it completes the climax (xAiva§) made up of the pre- 


ceding cola. Now, Augustine would have us separate this 
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colon from its companions and join it with what follows. 
By what right? His arrangement has nothing to do 
with the syntax of the passage. Evidently, therefore, 
warmth of feeling is alone left to account for it. Augus- 
tine implies that, when St. Paul had worked up his eli- 
max and come to the mention of Christian hope, he was 
carried away by the thought of this virtue and led to 
expand the mention of it by means of a regular period. 
This he did by adding to the climax two cola, the first 
of which states the reason why spes non confundit, while 
the second names the Holy Spirit as the author of our 
hope. Augustine does not consider the four first cola, 
from gloriamur down to spem, as divisions of a period ; 
they are four separate grammatical units, held together 
by the figure called climax. The period opens with colon 
five: spes autem non confundit. Had St. Paul been in 
a more quiet frame of mind at the time of writing or 
dictating his Epistle to the Romans, he would probably 
have concluded this passage after the fifth colon, thus 
rounding out the climax begun in the second. As it is, 
the mention of Christian hope overwhelmed his soul with 
gratitude towards God, and prompted him to expand 
the sentence movement beyond his original intention. 
And let it be noted that it is only St. Paul’s emotion 
that turns these loosely-strung three clauses into a 
period; for, since the subordinate clause follows the main 
statement, the structure is of the loose or running style; 
if periodic at all, it is made so by the speaker’s voice 
which is held in suspense till the end. So true it is that 
emotion is a determining factor in colometry. For the 
distinct recognition of this fact we are indebted to 
Augustine’s emotional interpretation of the passage. 


4. Augustine requires that, in the selection from Ro- 
mans, the cola preceding the period be read ‘‘each with 
the proper intonation at the end,’’ that is, with a final 
drop in the speaker’s voice. The cola within the period, 
on the other hand, are to be read ‘‘with the speaker’s 
voice left in suspense, except the last, after which the 
voice is dropped.’’ As in delivering a passage the drop- 
ping of the speaker’s voice is a warning to the hearer 
that the sentence-movement is finished, so the holding 
of the voice in suspense at the end of a colon indicates 
that more is to follow. In this regard our modern prac- 
tice in elocution agrees with the ancient. 


5. In section 13, Augustine finds three cola in the 
short sentence: Alioquin velut insipientem me suscipite, 
ut et ego modicum quid glorier. Here again emotion was 
at work; for emotion alone can see three cola where rea- 
soning in cold blood detects but two. This means, in 
general terms, that whenever grammar dissects a given 
sentence into, let us say, two parts, the reader’s, and 
by implication the writer’s emotion may have power to 
establish more than two. Cola and commata are not the 
monopoly of grammar. Augustine does not say what 
word or words he would have us set apart for the third 
colon; so we are somewhat at liberty to follow our own 
bent, and may perhaps borrow a hint from modern im- 
pressionistie poetry, much of which is overfed with emo- 
tion. Let us take the first stanza from Craig’s Renunci- 
ation, 
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Secret-wise 
I trespass on your guarded eyes 
And see— 


What shatters all my dreams for me, 


and suppose the poet had presented it in two lines in- 
stead of four: 


Secret-wise I trespass on your guarded eyes 
And see what shatters all my dreams for me. 


Undoubtedly the poet’s thought would be the same; but 
what would become of his feeling? That too, in this 
particular instance, would stand revealed, because there 
are devices in the stanza, quite regardless of the number 
of lines, which make it impossible for us to miss the 
delicate ethos. By inserting the rime -wise .. . eyes 
the poet forces us to make an emotional pause after 
secret-wise, and making a pause after it is, according to 
ancient practice, equivalent to separating it from what 
follows and treating it as an independent colon or comma. 
Indeed, to read any ancient text with frequent and ap- 
propriate pauses, is virtually to read it ‘‘per cola et 
commata.’’* The second rime in the stanza has a similar 
purpose: the pause after see forces the word into distine- 
tion, and since it is very specially stressed by emotion, 
the poet has reinforced the rime by a dash, which gen- 


erally means heightened suspense and increased em- 
phasis. 


Consequently, the expression of the poet’s emotion 
would be adequate, even were there but two lines instead 
of four. But it is evident that his use of colon-writing, 
in addition to rime and dash, throws his feeling into 
still higher relief. He rests assured that, with colon- 
writing for a guide, even the dullest reader will not 
miss his delicate sentiment. His technique is instructive, 
for it shows the rationale of colometry: colometry does 
not impose an extraneous thought or sentiment upon a 
given text; all it does is to make visible whatever thought 
or sentiment is there independently of it. 

Returning to Augustine’s circuitus trimembris, we 
may bring out his idea by colometrization: 

Alioquin 
velut insipientem me suscipite 
ut et ego modicum quid glorier. 


This alioquin, forced by colometry into separate con- 
sideration, is as important and pregnant with meaning as 
ei dé wy ever was in Greek literature. See, for instance, 
the use of the words in our Lord’s discourse in Mk. 2, 
21 and 2, 22, where they can be expanded into a full 
clause. So here. St. Paul (2 Cor. 11, 16) had told the 
Corinthians not to consider him as one foolish (‘‘Ne quis 
me putet insipientem esse’’). ‘‘But,’’ he continues, “if 
you must think I am a fool, at least bear up with me as 
with a fool.’’ This outburst of feeling is compressed into 
the solitary alioquin, followed, of course, as in proper 
reading it should be followed, by an emotional pause, 
with the voice ‘‘held in suspense,’’ thus giving the audi- 
ence time to grasp the sense and fall in with the speak- 
er’s mood. Had the Apostle merely meant to instruct 
(docere), he would have used several words to express 
his thought. As it is, he chose to arouse sentiment 
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(movere), and to this sentiment he suited his concise and 
highly emotional way of speaking. 

It is plain from all that has been said that, in an- 
alyzing an ancient period, it is not safe, in Augustine’s 
judgment, to rely exclusively on syntactical structure, 
important as that structure must ever be. A period is 
not adequately described by saying that it is a logical, 
rhythmical, and phonetic unit of words. A logical unit, 
as is evident; for it contains but one complete thought; 
a rhythmical unit, as Aristotle supposes, though in course 
of time this feature fell somewhat into abeyance; a 
phonetic unit, as Aristotle indicates when he says that 
‘*it should have a magnitude that ean be easily grasped.’’ 
Cicero held that a period should not exceed the limits of 
four hexameters; for more than that could not be easily 
carried on one breath. But at times an ancient period 
is an emotional unit, that is, a unit held together and 
delimited by the emotion of speaker or writer, whether 
in its entirety or in its divisions. Consequently, when 
we analyze ancient sentence structures, it is well to look 
for such clues as syntax may offer; but it is also neces- 
sary to listen for such undertones as feeling may sug- 
gest. The interpreter must feel the value of words and 
phrases, and by his feeling be guided in determining the 
limits of comma, colon, and period. It is evident what 
the writer of the Codex Claromontanus (of the 6th cen- 
tury) had in mind when he gave the word caritas so 
prominent a position in colometrizing I Cor., 13, 7: 

omnia suffert 
omnia credit 
omnia sperat 
omnia sustinet 


CARITAS 
nunquam excidit. 


The assumption underlying such emotional interpretation 
does credit to the colometrizer: St. Paul was a man of 
flesh and blood, and must therefore not be treated as an 
automaton. 

Augustine was nearer in time to the ancients than we 
are, and may therefore be trusted to have had a nearer 
view of their secrets of style. It is true, he has been 
accused of partiality for ‘‘our canonical writers,’’ be- 
cause he found in them not only ‘‘wisdom’’ but also 
‘‘eloquence.’? We may admit that he somewhat exag- 
gerated the influence of divine inspiration on the mind 
of the inspired writers. For all that, his admiration 
for them was not injudicious. He wisely qualified the 
eloquence he ascribed to them as ‘‘one suited to their 
(sacred) character.’’ He showed, moreover, a fine hu- 
man sympathy in assuming that their words were in- 
stinet with feeling. We can trust his judgment when 
he says that ‘‘Many more things pertaining to the rules 
of eloquence can be discovered in this same passage 
which we have taken as an example.’’ We are sorry he 
leaves us guessing as to what further light he might 
have shed on the nature of the period and kindred 
topics; but we are deeply grateful for the fine closing 
observation, which is but one of the many lumina ora- 
tionis seattered through the fourth book of the De Doc- 
trina Christiana: Bonum auditorem non tam, si dili- 
genter discutiatur, instruit, quam, si ardenter pronun- 
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tietur, accendit: ‘‘(The passage in question) profits a 
well-disposed listener, not so much by the instruction it 
affords when analyzed with care, as by the emotion it 
kindles when read with a glow of feeling.’’ How Augus- 
tine’s master, Cicero, would have delighted in this epi- 
gram! All the arts of rhetoric vie in making the dictum 
unforgettable, and we who expound the ancient classies 
may well take the golden advice to heart. Colometry 
helps the modern student of ancient literature, not so 
much in grasping the sense of a passage, as in getting 
hold of the author’s emotion. What colometry chiefly 
aims at is to promote appropriate delivery, that is, in- 
telligent and emotional reading. The sentence structure 
is there, not for its own sake, but for the sake of the 
thought; but the thought in turn is there, not so much 
for the reader’s silent enjoyment, as for oral and effec- 
tive reading, that is, for reading ‘‘with a glow of feel- 
ing. 


St. Louis, Mo. James A. Kuzrst, S. J. 


NOTE 


* See Classical Bulletin, VI, pp. 29 and 62, on ‘‘ Reading Latin 
and Greek with Proper Pauses.’’ 


When we feel the poetic thrill, it is when we find ful- 
ness in the concise, and depth in the clear; and that 
seems to express with felicitous precision the genius of 
Hellenic art.—Santayana 


A Discussion of Mr. Vollert’s Paper on ‘Indications of 
Monotheism in Greek Tragedy’ 


Mr. Vollert’s excellent article in the November issue of the 
CLASSICAL BULLETIN piqued me a little. With its general theme 
I more than agree, and feel sure that the author could quote many 
more and equally telling extracts from each one of the Greek 
dramatists to prove his point even more completely, should there 
be any need. But I would seek further light on some minor im- 
plications. 

In the first place, does Mr. Vollert imply that there is a pro- 
gressive development of the monotheistic idea in the tragedians, 
in such wise that there is a purer and clearer monotheism in 
Euripides, for example, than in Aeschylus? My own impression 
—though I confess I did not read any of them for the purpose 
of ascertaining the precise point under dispute—is that the 
plays of Aeschylus are vibrant with the vigorous belief in one 
Supreme Being, who is intimately concerned with, and benevolent- 
ly rules over, mankind; that in Sophocles this idea is less dom- 
inant, and in Euripides it crops up only occasionally, perhaps not 
as often even as his scepticism about the existence of a divine 
being. No one will deny that the whole moral tone of Aeschylus’ 
tragedies is on a vastly higher plane than that of the Euripidean 
dramas. Aeschylus in his reverence for the gods and his intense 
religious spirit, reminds one of the Hebrew prophets, whereas 
Euripides often resembles rather closely the modern, flippant, 
sneering agnostic. Accordingly, the development of monotheism, 
as well as of the whole religious atmosphere in these three dram- 
atists, appears to me a devolution, rather than an evolution of 
monotheism. 

In the second place—though this is but an obiter dictum in 
the article—I do not think that the author duly evaluates the 
supernatural atmosphere of the Homeric poems. He does not 
sufficiently appreciate, it appears to me, the pervading notion of 
a supreme divine power, dominating the entire life of every man, 
even to his minutest thoughts, choices, and aspirations. That 
there are traces of pure monotheism in Homer is indubitable. In 
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Homer as well as in Aeschylus, we note ‘‘the overtowering pre- 
dominance of Zeus above all other gods and powers.’’ Not only 
in the time of Aeschylus, but in the time of which Homer writes, 
Zeus had ‘‘become important in Greek religious thought.’’ In 
Homer, too, as well as in Aeschylus, ‘‘we seem to behold ...a 
two-fold Zeus, one, the traditional god of mythology, the other, 
the one, infinite God of the poet’s own loftier conception.’’ I 
believe that parallels can be found in Homer for every passage 
from the three dramatists that Mr. Vollert has quoted in his 
article, and that similar conclusions can be drawn from them. In 
fact, so noble is this Homeric theology that Mr. Gladstone, in 
his Homer and His Age, and more briefly in Juventus Mundi, 
tries to explain it by tracing an Hebraic tradition among the 
Greeks. Mr. Blackie, in his essay On the Theology of Homer, 
which is based on an independent evaluation of all the verses of 
both Iliad and Odyssey that contain any reference to religious 
ideas, finds ample testimony to this same exalted notion of God, 
and to the manifest monotheistic aspect of Zeus. I refer Mr. 
Vollert especially to Proposition VI. 

Lastly, Mr. Vollert seems to make his own the rather com- 
monly but rashly accepted thesis of the progressive evolution of 
religion. The erudite tomes that have poured forth in recent 
years from our presses on the subject of Greek religion, as well 
as numerous chapters and articles on the same topic in other 
books, attempt to trace the origin and growth of religion from 
crude, ‘primitive’ notions of fetishism, animism, belief in dreams, 
ancestor worship, through varying forms of magie or hero-worship 
to belief in gods, a future life, and finally in one supreme God. 
Yet, is not progressive devolution, and not evolution, objectively 
more consonant with the facts? In support of this let me point 
to a few large considerations. Schmidt in his monumental Origin 
and Growth of Religion, considers that ‘‘The earlier, the purer’’ 
is nearly axiomatic in matters of religion and morals. He shows 
convincingly that the most primitive tribes we know are mono- 
theistic, believe in one supreme God, and look on Him as their 
All-Father, reverence and love Him, and trust in His kind provi- 
dence. He further shows that with lapse of time and apparent 
progress of what we regard as civilization, this pure monotheism 
becomes degraded, gross, breaks up into polytheim, idolatry, and 
sorcery. 

The Reverend Ernest R. Hull, 8. J., a remarkably clear thinker 
and a man of wide erudition, comes to a similar conclusion. In 
Part XI of his excellent little book on Archaic Religions he says: 
‘«Whenever anything like a consecutive history of any religion 
can be traced, it almost invariably reveals a process not of evolu- 
tion but of devolution—according to our previous axiom: ‘The 
earlier, the purer.’ The earlier religion almost always shows a 
closer approximation to monotheism, a reminiscence of which is 
easily traceable even under the more complex and degenerate 
later forms. And this survival of monotheism is far more general 
than is perhaps usually imagined.’’ 

One last point. Is it not true that ‘‘The fool said in his heart: 
there is no God,’’ and that ‘‘The invisible things of Him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, His eternal power also and divinity, 
so that they are inexcusable; because that when they knew God 
they have not glorified Him as God’’? It will be a rare exception 
to find a man who has not an almost implicit conviction of the 
existence of a supreme power that rules men, punishes the wicked, 
and rewards the good, and, furthermore, even in a professed 
atheist, such a conviction will in supreme crises of his life exert an 
influence. ‘‘God wants all men to be saved and to come to the 
knowledge of truth.’’ Should we not, therefore, find indications 
of monotheism in every true literature, more especially where a 
great man speaks sincerely the innermost thoughts of his mind and 
heart? The expression may at times be fantastic, but probably 
more fantastic and more erroneous to us than to the peoples for 
whom it was meant. We, with our exact notions of divinity, 
sense with startling vividness every shade and excrescence of 
error, and easily fail to notice the very large kernel of solid 
truth. 

Does, perhaps, Mr. Vollert agree with me fully, and have I 
read these implications into his article? 

Milford, Ohio ALPHONSE M. ZaAmiara, 8. J. 
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A Reply from Mr. Vollert 


The editor of THE CLasstcaL BULLETIN has kindly allowed me 
space for a brief reply to Fr. Zamiara’s very thoughtful com- 
munication. I shall begin by considering the question in the last 
paragraph of the letter: ‘‘Does, perhaps, Mr. Vollert agree with 
me fully, and have I read these implications into his article?’?’ 
To this I would say, like the cautious rural philosopher, ‘‘ Yes 
and no.’’ That is, no, I do not agree fully; yes, I think Fr. 
Zamiara has read at least some implications into my article. 


Turning now to Fr. Zamiara’s first point, I by no means in- 
tend to imply ‘‘that there is a progressive development of the 
monotheistic idea in the tragedians, in such wise that there is a 
purer and clearer monotheism in Euripides, for example, than in 
Aeschylus.’’ In Aeschylus undoubtedly this idea is very prom- 
inent, in Sophocles perhaps less so, in Euripides least of all. I 
am not aware that this view is contradicted in the article, in 
which the three tragedians are treated not in ascending order of 
prominence, but in mere chronological sequence. However, while 
I see the force of the well-known analogy between Aeschylus and 
the Hebrew prophets, I cannot agree that ‘‘Euripides often re- 
sembles rather closely the modern, flippant, sneering agnostic.’’ 
As I said in the article, Euripides ‘‘is an iconoclast, in the sense 
that he destroys what is evil and repulsive in the popular tradi- 
tions.’’ But I do not find that he ever attacks God as such. 
There are, certainly, elements of agnosticism in Euripides, but it 
is the honest agnosticism of the bewildered pagan; he simply does 
not know. The last three paragraphs of the article represent, I 
think, his attitude. He is convinced of ‘‘the existence of some 
self-existent, primal cause of the universe—a being which men 
eall God. . . . But as to the nature and attributes of this Being, 
his mind is lost in darkness.’’ Hence he prays for light that he 
may ‘‘know what deity to implore.’’ i 


‘In the second place,’’ the letter goes on, ‘‘I do not think 
that the author duly evaluates the supernatural atmosphere of th. 
Homeric poems,’’ ete. I think I realize at least partially the 
important part religion plays in the Iliad and the Odyssey. The 
omnipresence and nearness of the divinity is almost as noticeable 
in Homer as in the Scriptures. Further, in spite of Homer’s 
naive polytheism, there are numerous hints of monotheistic belief. 

Homer certainly was conscious of some single, higher power, 
though in a vague, imperfect way. As in most of Greek litera- 
ture, the closest approximation to the idea of monotheism is found 
in the person of Zeus, the father of gods and men. This is not, 
I think, denied in my article; the obiter dictum referred to in the 
letter seems to be the passage where, in speaking of evidences of 
polytheism in Sophocles, I say that ‘‘it is a polytheism poles 
asunder from the polytheism of Homer and Hesiod’’; which 
means that the clash of contending wills, and the numerous in- 
stances of adultery, hatred, revenge, ete., of the Homeric gods 
are not found in Sophocles, and that his language is in general 
much less polytheistie than Homer’s. 


What piqued Fr. Zamiara most is perhaps that I seem to him 
to subseribe to ‘‘the rather commonly but rashly accepted thesis 
of the progressive evolution of religion.’’? I hasten to assure him 
that I hold no brief for this theory of religion as such—a theory 
largely founded on imaginative reconstructions, or on unwarranted 
deductions from meagre evidence. Nor do I admit that theory in 
its application to primitive Greek religion in particular. All I 
mean to say is that, if we compare Homer with the later liter- 
ature of Greece, there is apparent an ever-growing tendency to 
diminish the importance of the inferior gods and to exalt Zeus ; 
that is, there is development toward monotheism, until we come to 
Plato, whose theology won the admiration of the early Fathers, 
and Aristotle, to whom God was pure form, supreme Intelligence, 
Mind unlimited by matter, self-existent, immutable, the perfection 
of all being, a spiritual substance, the ‘‘ First unmoved Mover,’’ 
the only Actus purus. Such was the final concept of God, the 
a we find outside of revelation, reached eventually by the 

reeks. 


St. Lowis, Mo. Cyrit O. Vottert, 8. J. 
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